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PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL FACULTY MEETINOS 



by 

Edmund Amidon and Arthur Blumberg 
Temple University 



One of the most frequently employed and 
appropriate approaches to the solution of prob- 
lems of teaching and learning focuses on the 
classroom unit and what takes place within its 
milieu. Despite its paramount importance, any 
understanding of classroom activities gives 
only partial insight into the nature of the total 
school organization. Concern also needs to be 
directed to those other parts of the organiza- 
tional structure of the school which may have a 
direct effect on the te'icher^s desire and entht?* 
siasm to teach effectiveiLy and to work co^^pera^ 
tively with his peers and with the adininistra- 
tion of the school. It is evident that teacher 
havior cannot be divorced from other aspects of 
the organizational contend; if a complete un.der- 
standing is to be gained. ^ 

Because it represents one of the few 
regular occasions when the faculty is together 
for purposes of work, the school faculty meet- 
ing provides a situation froru which valuable in- 
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sights can be gained concerning the social 
psychological nature of any particular school 
organization. Previous research conducted by 
the co-authors of this article indicated that 
there is a definite relationship between the way 
teachers feelaboui^ Uieir faculty meetings and 
the eff2Ctive»’'^»s of working relationships with- 
in the school as a whole.^ But schools include 
pvlz.cipals as well as teachers and therefore it 
was considered importanl to investigate princi- 
pals* perceptions of faculty meetings, thus 
making it possible tc determine the extent of 
agreement with the perceptions of teacher per- 
sonnel. Since other studies have indicated that 
hierarchical position in an organization affects 
one*s attitudes toward it and its activities, it 
was a central hypothesis of this study that prin- 
cipals would perceive faculty meetings differ- 
ently than would teachers. Indeed, if signifi- 
cant perceptual differences could be found, it 
was suggested that they would provide a more 
complete 'understariding of the conflicts that 
ar ' se in many schools. 

By administering a questionnaire to a 
total of eighty-nine teachers (forty elementary 
and forty-nine secondary) who were engaged in 
group dynamics work at Temple University in 
the spring of 1960, data for the teacher 
group were obtained.^ On the basis of an in- 
tensive analysis of the kinds of interpersonal 
relationships reported as taking place at their 
faculty meetings, it was determined that the 
nature of the faculty meeting (faculty-centered 
or principal- centered) was related to the per- 
ceptions and attitudes which teachers have 
about its effectiveness. In addition, it was 
concluded that the interpersonal nature of the 
faculty meeting reflects accurately the status 
of interpersonal relationships which exist in 
the school as a whole. 
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The data-gathering iniStrmnent employed 
in this research was similar to the one admini- 
stered to the teachers in the previously cited 
study and was designed to assess two different 
types of reactions of the school principaL Five 
questions were concerned with the latter's per- 
ceptions and attitudes as they relate to faculty 
meetings^ vdiile the remaining portion of the 
questionnaire attempted to elicit the respond- 
ent's perceptions of the manner in which his 
faculty viewed principal-teacher and teacher- 
teacher relations. Each item was stressed as 
a question to be aiAswered on a nine-point scale 
with provision for responses ranging from 
"most negative" (a score of one) to "most posi- 
tive" (a score of nine). The following is an ex- 
ample of the scales used in the questionnaire: 

When a teacher makes a comment or raises a question in a meeting, 
how do you usually respond to it ? (Please check) 

1 5 9 

I T • • • t i r 

UstwUy criUcaJ Rather non- Usually very 

or sntagonifltic committal or accepting and 

mixed in reaction encouraging 

Questionnaires were distributed by mail to 
ninety-two principals who were randomly se- 
lected from a state educational directory. 
Completed returns were received from seventy- 
four (80 per cent) of the administrators sur- 
veyed, including Mrty-six responses from el- 
ementary principals and the remaining thirty- 
eight replies from secondary school admin- 
istrators. 

Before an analysis of tiie data is provid- 
ed and the findings reported, the reader should 
be reminded concerning two limitations of this 
study. Recognition should be made of the fact 
that the two studies used in this comparison 
were completed at different times; further, that 
the two groups surveyed were not employed in 
the same educational environments. 

Data Analysis and Findings 

Earlier studies of teacher attitudes have 
suggested that teachers have consistently nega- 
tive attitudes toward faculty meetings,^ and 
thus a comparison of these attitudes with those 
of the principals surveyed became the major 
concern of the data analysis. Mean scores for 
the two sample^groups were compared statisti- 
cally by using the t-test. Several items wMch 
revealed differences between the variances of 
the two groups were subjected to analysis by the 
approximate method as proposed by Cochran 
and Cox.5 

By employing the F-test, a comparison 
of variances was determined for each item and 
these data are presented in Table 1. The var- 
iances of the two groups were significantly 
different from each other at the . 01 or the . 05 



levels of confidence on all questions with the 
exception of items 4 and 5. 

Table 1 

VARIANCES AND F-RATIOS FOR PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER GROUPS 



Item Teacher Principal F-Ratio Probability 

Variance Variance Level 



1. 


How does the principal respond 
to a teacher comment? 


4.20 


1.37 


3.07 


.01 


2. 


How do teachers respond to 
other teacher comments? 


3.35 


5.50 


1.64 


.01 


3. 


How free do other teachers 

fnol fo OYm*JIQQ fhomCJlIvAQ? 


4.50 


2.90 


1.55 


.05 


4. 


How free do you feel to 
express yourself? 


5.12 


3.45 


1.48 


N.S. 


5. 


What is your general reaction 
to faculty meetings in your 
school? 


2. 70 


2.90 


1.07 


N.S. 


6. 


What do you think is the gen- 
eral condition of the faculty? 


5.70 


3.55 


1.60 


• 05 


7. 


How close do you feel to other 
members of the faculty? 


3.77 


1.87 


2. 01 


• 01 


8. 


How easy do you find it talking 
with teachers (or the principal) 
about new ideas and suggestions 
for the school? 


5. 15 


1.95 


2. 64 


.01 


Further study of the above table reveals 
that with one exception it is the variance of the 



teacher group which was the larger. Only on 
the second item, "When a teacher makes a 
comment or raises a question in a meeting, how 
do the other teachers usually respond to it?" 
was the variance of the principal sample great- 
er than that computed for the teacher group. 

All of the means and t-ratios are pre- 
sented below in Table 2. For each of the eight 
comparisons which were made, a t- ratio was 
calculated and was found to be significantly 
different at the . 01 level of probability. 



Table 2 

MEANS AND t-RATIOS FOR PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER GROUPS* 



Item 


Teacher 

Mean 


Principal 

Mean 


t-RaUo 


!• How does the principal respond 
to a teacher comment? 


5.40 


7.75 


6.40 


2 * How do teachers respond to 
other teacher comments? 


4. 62 


6^ 42 


4.09 


3. How free do other teachers feel 
to express themselves? 


3. 22 


6.74 


4.10 


4. How free do you feel to express 
yourself? 


4. 87 


6.76 


4.50 


5^ What Is your general reaction to 
faculty meetings in your school? 


3.30 


6.50 


7.11 


6. What do you think is the general 
condition of the faculty? 


4.80 


6^94 


4.65 


7. How close do you feel to other 
members of the faculty? 


5. 25 


7.13 


5.60 


8. How easy do you find It talking 
with teachers (or the principal) 
about new ideas and suggestions 
for the school? 


5.52 


7. 68 


5.20 



* Differences between all means were .significant at the . 01 level of probability. 



An item by item analysis of these data 
presented in tabular form above reveals a num- 
ber of findings of interest. Among the more 
important are the following: 

1. Concerning the manner in which 
principals responded to teachers' comments or 
questions in the faculty meeting, the mean for 
the teachers' responses on Item 1 was at the 
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midpoint of the scale, indicating that principals 
were viewed by the teachers as somewhat non- 
committal in their responses to other faculty 
members. On the chxer hand, principals per- 
ceived their own responses to teachers as very 
accepting and encouraging. It is clearly evident 
that different points of view were held by the 
two groups concerning the behavior of princi- 
pals in relation to teachers. 

2. The reaction of other teachers to a 
teacher's comment was investigated by the 
second item. The mean teacher response was 
mildly negative and critical, while the average 
principal response was more encouraging. Dif- 
ferences between principals' and teachers' re- 
sponses, it should be noted, were substantial 
and were similar to those on the first item, 
thus indicating that the principals were of the 
opinion that teachers reacted more openly to 
teacher comments than was perceived to be the 
case by the teachers themselves. Both teach- 
ers and principals felt that teachers are more 
negative in their reactions to the contributions 
of fellow teachers than are principals. 

3. In the third item teachers and prin- 
cipals were asked about the extent to which 
teachers were free to express themselves in 
faculty meetings. The results show that teach- 
ers believed that they needed to be "rather 
careful in what they say. " By way of contrast, 
the responses of principals to this item were 
considerably more positive and might be char- 
acterized by the phrase, "say whatever they 
wish. " 

4. Item 4 was designed to determine 
how each group of teachers and principals felt 
about their own freedom to express themselves. 
Teachers indicated a tendency to be rather 
cautious about their own participation, while 
principals apparently felt more freedom to say 
whatever they wished at faculty meetings. 

5. The general level of satisfaction 
with faculty meetings assessed in Item 5 indi- 
cated that teachers' reactions on this item were 
more extreme than on any other in the scale. 
Teachers rated faculty meetings somewhere 
between "fairly satisfactory" and "a waste of 
time" while principals were of the opinion that 
faculty meetings are "an effective use of time 
and energy. " 

6. The sixth question is the first of 
three concerned with faculty relationships. At 
one end of this scale is "alert, aware, inter- 
ested, " and at the (^posite end, "bogged down, 
negative, dead on its feet." The average 
teacher reaction might best be described by the 
phrase "fairly interested in doing a good job, " 
while principals believed teachers to be "alert, 
aware, and interested. " 

7. Dealing with the extent to which 
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teachers and principals feel close to the rest 
of the faculty. Item 7 demonstrated again that 
teachers are rather neutral, stating that they 
perceived faculty relations as somewhat casu- 
al. That faculty members are "very close, 
everyone pulling together" wac typical cf the 
response of the principals to this same item. 

8. The final item dealt with the extent 
to which teachers and principals find it easy to 
communicate verbally with one another. The 
typical teacher positions was represented by 
the statement "rather easy to talk to the prin- 
cipal if my idea was a good one. " More posi- 
tive in their reactions to this item, principals 
tended to state that it is "easy for me at any 
time" to talk to teachers. Thus, although 
teachers feel limited in the number of times 
during which they can comfortably converse 
with the principal, at no time do principals feel 
inhibited in their efforts to initiate discussions 
with teachers, regardless of the particular 
situation. 



Conclusions 



The reactions of both teachers and 
principals are quite consistent on all of the 
items included in the questionnaire, with prin- 
cipals viewing faculty meetings as attractive, 
free, and. productive situations and teachers 
being, at best, rather neutral toward them. 
The same attitudes which are evident in an- 
swers to items concerning faculty meetings 
tend to be reflected in teachers' and principals' 
attitudes toward interpersonal problems in the 
schooL Responses on this second group of 
three items strongly suggest that faculty atti- 
tudes toward faculty meetings and interaction 
within them are reflections of more general 
attitudes toward the school. 

The differences between the means of 
the two groups indicate clearly that teachers 
generally are neutral to negative in their atti- 
tudes toward school organization and faculty 
interaction, while principals are inclined to be 
positive. A plausible explanation of this can be 
found in the emotional stake the principal has 
in the school. The principals see the total 
school as tlieir province and concern. They 
have overall rei^onsibility for its operation 
and have a need to perceive things in a satis- 
factory light. To do otherwise would be ego- 
damaging. Another possible conclusion is that 
because principals feel and assume more re- 
sponsibility for faculty meetings and similar 
forms of school organization than do teachers, 
these administrators will view such strategies 
in a more positive way. On the other hand, 
teachers are inclined to view their primary re- 
sponsibility in terms of the effective operation 
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of the classroom, with concern for the school 
as a complete functional unit of definite sec- 
ondary importance. Perhaps teachers see the 
school organization merely as the vehicle 
through which they can satisfy their major in- 
terest and not as an institution vhich truly de- 
serves their attention and energy. 

The differences between the vaiiances 
of the two groups are also of importance. With 
the exception of the req)onse to one item, the 
principals' reactions revealed remarkably 
little deviation. On the other hand, teacher re- 
sponses indicated considerable variability of 
response to each question item. Therefore, 
while there was a typical principal reaction to 
the majority of items, no such congruency ex- 
isted for the teacher group. This corsistency 
in perception on the part of administrators ap- 
pears to be related to a principal's greater 
feeling of responsibility, while teachers, not 
feeling the same commitment to the total school 
and its (^ration, react with a wider range of 
responses to any aspect of the complete school 
organization. Further, there appears to be a 
tendency for perceptions of faculty meetings to 
reflect one's general perceptions of the school 
organization. 



Implications 

If subsequent research in the area of 
school organizational dynamics lends support 
to the findings that have been presented here, 
and there appears to be no reason to suspect 
that it will not, it is possible to speculate on 
implications of this research that go far beyond 
the question of whether or not faculty meetings 
are productive. 

The dihlerences in rei^onse imply that 
we need more research and theory development 
which deal with the school as an organizational 
entity and which are concerned with uncovering 
the multiple factors that account fw the pecul- 
iar culture of each school. Behavioral scien- 
tists are becoming increasingly aware of the 
need for a deeper understanding of the organiz- 
ational context in which a person works, if they 
expect to uncJer stand the complex causes of his 
behavior. Much research of this kind is under- 
taken in business and industry, while relatively 
little has been conducted in the field of 
education. 

A sampling of questions that could be 
answered by the kind of research suggested 
would be: Is there a manner through which 
school cultures can be characterized and clas- 
sified? What factors contribute to the estab- 
lishment of one school culture as different from 
another? What are the effects of different or- 
ganizational cultures on the behavior of teach- 



ers, pupils, or parents? 



The wide differences between the way 
principals and teachers perceive and feel abouif 
occupational problems are an indication of the 
inadequacy of the communications network be- 
tween the two groups and have implications for 
the kind of in-service programs which are con- 
ducted in the schools. In-service training 
usually focuses on particular aspects of the 
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new developments in the teaching methodology 
as they relate to certain specialties. When 
conducted under apprcpriate conditions with 
first-rate resource peqple it is clear that this 
type of training should be continued. But it is 
also quite apparent that in-service time should 



be gi.ven over to what is currently being defined 
as organizational development. Regardless of 
what it is called, there would seem to be little 



doubt that tiihe and energy need to be e:q)ended 
in the schools in order to develop each school 
as a better functioning organization and to es- 
tablish the kind of organizational culture that 
encourages healthy growth and effective com- 
munication among teachers and principals, as 
well as between teachers and students. 

A final implication concerns the need to 
research the lack of consensus on the part of 
teachers as compared to principals. Why doe^ 
this extensive variance in req)onse exist? One 
might speculate about several possible reasons 
for this f;rilure to agree but the nature and the 
extent of this variance do suggest the need for 
further investigation. 
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